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overcome an i defect arising from the 
wear of the gate, by which, instead of producing a 
a leak, the wear tends to tighten the joints. With 
the assistance of the accompanying cuts, the mode 
of construction and operation will be apparent to 
the reader, and those who are conversant with the 
use and deficiencies of the water gate in common 
use, will readily comprehend the superior advan- 
tages of this new one. We hope to see it general- 
ly adopted. 
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er, as seen in Nol. The advantages proposed to 
be gained by this form of gate consists in its cheap- 
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No.2. Valve open—front view. 


























sure of the water, on gudgeons at the center of the 
cylinder, which are connected with the front, 
either by arms or by the sector of a circle at the 
two ends of the segments, as exhibited in the an- 
nexed cuts.’? The front of the gate is moved by 


ans of a lever, screw, or other mechanical pow- 


Heath consists in making the gate in segments of 
cylinders, hanging upon gudgeons, so that the 
pressure of the water against the gate shall be 
borne by gudgeons, instead of the edge of the 





No. 4, End view, valse shut. 
No. 5, Ead view—vaive open, 
No. 6, Screw for tightening gate. 
te SALISBURY RON WORKS. 
—— Perspective side view of a Lock Gate of the Enlarged Erie Canal. y We make the following extract from Silliman’s 
aun + } ; Bis Journal of Science and Arts, vol 19, p. 322, et 
t dura. Mr. Geo. Heath of the village of Little Falls in . ye: seq. It was written several years ago, and the 
— this state, is the inventor of a new and useful hy- § id number of furnaces and amount of iron manufac- 
47 draulic gate—especially useful in filling and evac- . = tured may have considerably increased. ‘The 
tating wating locks, docks, basins and flooms, and gene- mine is situated in the western part of the town of 
onable rally in passing and discharging water for mill Salisbury, Ct., and has for many years been one 
pe for purposes, under a pressure or head. Jt has been . of the most important in our country, on account 
-ulare, fairly tested at Lockport and Little Falls, on the s of the superiority of the iron manufactured from 
— Erie canal, and found to word, as appears by the , its ore. The Journal says: 
testimonials of several experienced lock tenders, é is bed of oo 
ying with greater ease and facility than any other kind * hy The ro = h the orisi yes 
prod of gate hitherto used. We have frequently had oc- poy date Set, 3 » 1881. Pmt. the first fo 
tion; casion to observe, with regret, the want of improve- or fifty years, the quantity of ore raised was ; 
rac. ment in much of the clumsy apparatus upon the — on ae genes tthe a » from. four to 
rk—particularly in the sluice gates and ve tons have been » annually. At 
ol state work —parti ya A, first, no duty was paid to the owners of the ore; 
weight locks. The public and privete loss by afterwards 25 cents per ton was tired, which 
eles these alone, in time and destruction of property, is sum has gra increased to $1 Pe 
+ OE’ The expense of raising the ore is $1.75 per 
The improvements introduced by Mr. Heath) = tae deunhittor ‘| gentions Sim io tee Somber at ae ee 
consist, as set forth in his specification, “ in using | B€ss, its simplicity of construction, its d y> together in pit or excavation by 
for the gate, singly or in two parts, the segment of | freedom from accident, and wear, and the ease basting, picking, and throwing the ore into . 
a cylinder for the front of the gate, with the ra-| with which it is opened and closed over a large | in for transportation to the furna 
dius, which cuts the centre line of the arch of the| aperture. “« When used single, the simplicity of ) Another class of men transport the ore, at the tate 
. . . : : ~*~ entric portion | of sixteen cents a mile per ton; a general 
segment, lying horizontally, and with the arch its construction is such, that the ecc ports on agent superintends the Any 
next the water which is to be passed. This front] of its front should correspond with the weight of | "©r., principal weighing. + te eatin 
of the gate rests for its support againsts the pres-| gate and head of water; their equilibrium is found | are, 1. Chapin, Sterling & Co’s furnace 
to an unlimited extent.’? The invention of Mr. | in the north part of seven 


the mine; 2. The Salisb *s 
nace, at four miles distance; 3 Holley 
"s , two miles—the oldest f 
the vicinity, built mearly 70 years ago; 4. 

field, Ste & Co’s furnace, on the 








slide, as in the common sliding gate. He has also 


nearly seven miles from the ore hill; 5. the in 
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rock furnace, about five miles from the hill, on the 
site of the firs: forge erected in that part of the 
country, more than a century ago. In all these 
places the ore is reduced in ‘high charcoal furna- 
ces, and yields upon an average 50 per cent of 


La swe 
he annual yield of these furnaces, in pig iron, 
may be stated as follows:—No 1, from to 600 
tons; No. 2, 400 tons; No. 3, from 500 to 600 
tons; No. 4, from 500 to 800 tons. Formerly a 
great proportion of this iron was made in pigs; but 
the last few years into bar iron at the furnaces. 
The Salisbury lron Company have two forges at 
Riga, containing seven fires, an anchor and screw 
shop with two fires, a lathe for turning iron, and a 
pep nme g shop. They have also at Limerock 
a forge with six fires. ‘This company makes about 
450 tons of wrought iron annually, which is made 
into the following articles: bar iron for musket 
and rifle barrels, and for common uses; axletrees, 
crowbars and tires fur wheels; irons for grist and 
saw-mills; anchors, large and small; shafts for 
steam engines, and manufactories of all kinds; 
large screws for clothiers, paper-makers, and for 
egy: bales of cotton and hops. Canfield Ster- 
ing & Co. have one forge with six fires; and an- 
other with two and an anchor shop. They make 
about 300 tons of tough iron annually, and furnish 
most of the articles mentioned above. 

The best Salisbury Iron has obtained a decided 
preference over all other iroa, either foreign or do- 
mestic, for the construction of musket or rifle bar- 
rels, and is extensively eraployed for these purpo- 
ses in all our principal gun factories, both public 
and private. 

The expense of transportation from Salisbury to 
the Hudson river by teams, is $5 per ton. 

Besides the great bed at Ore hill, there are nu- 
merous deposits of the same ore in Salisbury and 
the neighboring town ; they make iron of an infe- 
rior quality, however, and are rot much used at 
present, though it is understood, that they are ca- 

le of furnishing considerable quantities of ore, 
if it shall, from the exhaustion of Ore hill, ever 
come to be wanted. 


We dismiss this subject with the single remark, 
that the inexhaustible magnetic iron mines of the 
northern part of this state, are pronounced by at 
least one of the state geologists, to be capable of 
furnishing better iron even than the Simsbury ore. 





FARNHAM’S EXPEDITION TO OREGON. 





From the interesting work of Mr. Farnham we 
make the following extracts. 


Rep River Rart.—The Red river has a 
course of about 1500 miles. it derives it name 
from a reddish color of its water, produced by a 
rich red earth or marl in its banks, far up in the 
prairie wilderness. So abundantly is this mingled 
with its waters during the spring freshets, that as 
the fioods retire they leave upon the lands they have 
overflowed a deposit of half an inch in thickness. 
Three hundred miles fron: its mouth commences 
what is called ‘* The Raft,’ a covering formed by 
drift-wood, which conceals the whole river for an 
extent of about 40 miles. And so deeply is this 
immerse bridge covered with the sediment of the 
stream, that all kinds of vegetable common in its 
neighborhood, even trees of a considerable size, 
are ing u it. The annual inundation are 
said to be cutting a new channel near the hills. 
Steamboats ascend the river to the Raft, and might 
go fifty leagues abve, if that obstruction were re- 
moved. 





Swaxe InpiAn—Lewis anv CLaRKE.— 
Among the several Psyc oh whom I chanced to 
meet at Brown’s Hole, was an old Snake Indian, 
who saw Messrs. Lewis and Clark on the head wa- 
ters of the Missouri in 1205. He is the individual 
of his tribe, who first saw the explorers’ cavaleade. 


to have been galloping from placé to 
* the office of sentinel to the Shoshone camp 


the spot. Men with faces plae as ashes, had never 
been seen by himself or nation. ‘The head rose 
high and round, the top flat; it jutted over the 
eyes in a thin rim; their skin was loose and ftlow- 
ing, and of various colors.” His fears at length 
overcoming bis curiosity, he fled in the direction 
of the Indian encampment. But being seen by the 
whites, they pursued and brought him to their 
camp; exhibited to him the effects of their fire- 
arms—loaded him with presents, and let him go. 
Having arrived among his own ple, he told 
them he had seen men with faces pale as ashes, who 
were makers of thunder, lightning, &c.. This in- 
formation astounded the whole tribe. They had 
lived many year, ard their ancestors had lived 
many more, and there were many legends which 





spoke of many wonderful things; but a talé like | 
this they never had heard. A council was there- 

fore asseinbled to consider the matter. The man | 
of strange words was summoned before it; and he | 
rehearsed, in substance, what he had before told | 
to others; but was not believed. ‘‘ All men were | 
red, and therefore he could not have seen men as 
pale as ashes.” ‘* The Great Spirit made the thun- 
der and the lightning; he therefore could. not have 
seen men of any color that could produce it. He 
had seen nothing; he had lied to his chief, and 
should die.” At this stage of the proceedings, the 
culprit produced some of the presents which he 
had received from the pale men. These being 
quite as new to them as pale faces were, it was de- 
termined ‘‘that he should have the privilege of 
leading his judge to the place where he declared 
he had seen these strange people; and if such were 
found there, he should a exculpated; if not, these 
presents were to be considered as conclusive evi- 
dence against him, that he dealt with evil spirits, 
and that he was worthy of death by the arrows of 
his kinfolks’*? The pale men—the thuniJer-ma- 
kers—were found, and were witnesses of the poor 
fellow’s story. He was released; ani has ever 
since been much honored and loved by his tribe, 
and every white man in the mountains. He is now 
about 80 years old, and poor. Butas he is aiways 
about fort David Crockett, he is never permitted to 
want. 





Inpian Buriat Grounp.—Thus far below 
Vancouver, the Columbia was generally more than 
1000 yards wide, girded on either side by moun- 
tains rising, very generally, from the waters side, 
2000 or 3000 feet in height, and covered with dense 
forests of pine and fir. 

These mountains are used by the Chenooks as 
burial places. During the epidemic fever of 1832, 
which almost swept this portion of the Columbia 
valley of its inhabitants, vast numbers of the dead | 
were placed among them: They were usually | 
wrapped in skins, placed in canoes, and hung to 
the boughs of trees 6-or 8 feet from the ground. 
Thousands of these were seen. They hung in 
groups near the water side. One of them had a 
canoe inverted over the one containing the dead, 
and lashed tightly to it» We were olten driven 
close to the shore by the heavy wind, and always 
noticed that these sepulchral canoes were perfort- 
ed at the bottom. I wasinformed that this is al- 
ways done for the twofold purpose of letting out 
the water which the rains may deposite in them, 
and of preventing their ever being used again by 
the living. 





Astror1ra.—Astoria has passed away ; nothing 
is left of its buildings but an old batten cedar door; 
nothing remaining of its bastions and pickets, but 
a half a dozen of the latter, tottering among the 
underbush. While scrambling over the grounds, 
we came upon the trunk of an immense tree, lon 
since prostrated, which measured between six a 
seven fathoms in circumference. No information 
could be obtained as to the length of time it had 
been decaying. 





** Will you give me that ring on your finger,’’ 
said a village :landy to a girl, “‘ for it resembles 
my love for you—it has no end.”’ ‘ Excuse me, 





i 
n he suddenly found himself in the very pre- 
sence of the whites. Astonishment fixed him to 


sir, I choose to keep it as being emblematical of 





mine for you—it has no beginning. 
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THE LABORING CLASSES OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 
Extract from an Address a “7 heen | ~ va Mechanic's 





BY E. G. SQUIER. 


Such, I repeat, is the social and physical con- 
dition of the laboring classes of Europe. | wil} 
glance for one moment to their intellectual condi- 
tion. 

It will readily be supposed, that under such a 
state of society as we have described, such a thing 
as intellectual culture is almost entirely unknown. 
Upon this subject, did time permit, I could present 
you with facts as startling as were those which re- 
ferred to their physical state. It is perfectly well 
known to all who hear me, that as a class, the me- 
chanic and manufacturing population of Kurope is 
grossly ignorant and Sepsaved while the agricul- 
tural population, with as little exception, is set 
down as incurably stupid. Every book of travels, 
not less than every pee of personal ob- 
servation, informs us of the deplorable ignorance 
of the greater portion of those by whom the work 
of the community is done in foreign countries. 
The reason is obvious. Under institutions, such 
as exist there, it isa moral impossibility, that asa 
general thing, the intellect of man should rise 
above a level corresponding to his social condi- 
tion; and notwithstanding the laudable efforts made 
for their intellectual advancement by philanthro- 
pists, the task is a hopeless one, unless the whole 
social organization undergoes atotal change. No 
general or permanent advance can take place, 
where it is made, as in England, a party question 
how far it is right and proper, how far it is prudent 
and safe to enlighten the people. It is urged that 
a general diffusion of knowledge would only serve 
to make the people discontented with their condi- 
tion; this is most true, when that condition is not 
the proper one; and that is not man’s prdper con- 
dition if a general diffusion of intelligence would 
serve to make him discontented with it. Tle man 
who, in this country, should express the opinion 
that she education of the people forboded ill to the 
state, would merely be — as wanting com- 
mon sense and sagacity. e are not only accus- 
tomed to that state of things but we regard it as 
our great blessing and privilege, to which the 
higher orders of Europe look forward as the fearful 
result of bloody revolutions. The representative 
system, and our statute of distributions, are regard- 
ed by us, not as horrors consequent upon a con- 
vulsion of society, but as the natural condition of 
the body politic. 

That such a result in European society, would be 
the consequence only of bloody revolutions and 
long years of struggie and toil, cannot be doubted. 
Intellectual and physical improvement cannot take 
place under its present organization, and without 
these, without a general diffusion of knowledge 
and intelligence, a government like our own can- 
not exist. Notwithstanding all this, if we mis- 
take not the signs of the times, a great revolution 
in European society is at hand. It may be arevo- 
luion of terror, a revolution of blood; and God 
only knows —— what it must pass before the 
grand object may be obtained; but sooner or later, 
an entirely new organization of society must take 
place, in which em and universal knowledge 
consequent upon human improvement, will pave 
the way forsocial and political freedom. Without 
a radical change in European organization, I re- 
peat, without a change in its institutions, improve- 
ment cannot take place; and unless that improve- 
ment does take place, the people there are unfit to 
enter into a system of free government like ours. 
It is mdeed a dreadful alternative before them, but 
that it will be met, and in the end result as we have 
said, J firmly believe. The French revolution has 
shown us, how utterly incapable were the people 
for self-government, at that period, but that revo- 
lution made clear the way for advancement, im- 
provement, which in its tur, will open a path to 
freedom—freedom, a gift too precious, a trust too 
sacred to be committed to the hands of Ignorance. 

Such, then, is the social, physical, and intellect- 
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wal condition of the laboring classes of Europe, 
socially degraded, and without influence—physic- 
ally oppressed, starving, wretched ,—intellectual- 
ly, miserably ignorant. 

Shall I now draw a picture of American socicty, 
and show you the position the laboring classes oc- 
eupy bere, as a contrast? Is it necessary to show 
you in what the difference consists, to point it out 
to you? No, no, situation, government, society, 
all are here the very reverse. Entirely different 
principles have entered inte the composition of 
American society; different circumstances attend- 
ed its birth and organization. The spirit of our 
institutions differ no less than the geographical 
features of our country. In reflecting on the origin 
of American soviety, I have been deeply impress- 
ed with the marks of special providence that at- 
tended it. Jt seems to me as if that little band of 
men who, with their good pastor, John Robertson, 
after a long and stormy passage of five months, 
disembarked in the dead of winter upon the bleak 
shores of New England, were the instruments, un- 
der Go}, of establishing in this country a new so- 
ciety, different in all respects from any other on 
the globe, and of setting an example which will 
sooner or later be followed by every nation and 
people. ‘‘ Methinks,’’ in the language of Everett, 
‘*] see it now, that one solitary adventurous vessel, 
the Mayflower, of a forlorn hope, freighted with the 
prospects of a future state, and bound across the 
unknown sea. I behold it pursuing with a thou- 
sand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage. 
Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, and 
winter surprises them on the oe brings them 
not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see them 
now, scantily supplied with provisions, crowded 
almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison; de- 
layed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route; and 
now driven in fury before the raging tempest, on 
the high and giddy waves. The awful voice «f the 
storm howls through the rigging. The laboring 
masts seem straining from heir base : the dismal 
sound of the pumps ts heard ; the ship leaps as it 
were madly from billow to billow; the ocean 
breaks, and settles with engulfing floods over the. 
floating deck, and beats with deadening weight 
against the Maggering vessel.”” But there amid 
the hell of waters, das ing in spray above the quiv- 
ering mast:; there with the struggling ocean 
around, and with the black heaven riven by the 
ragged lightnings and bursting with the thunder’s 
wrath above them; there is the little band whose 
altar-fires shall soon burn upon the high hills of an 
unknown land; there the germ of that spirit of 
freedom and equality which shall spring up in a 
luxuriant growth amid the giant forests of Ameri- 
ca; there the spark of liberty, which fanned by 
breezes from Heaven, shall fill the world wit 
flame, tip with a ray of giory every mountain, and 
span with a rainbow halo everv valley of our 





It is true other settlements were established in va- 
rious quarters of the country; but how different 
the motives that led the colonists to leave their na- 
tive shore. Love of gold, adventure, or curiosity, 
were the most prominent; and it was in New Eng- 
land alone, it was the pilgrims at the rock of Ply- 
mouth, who sought on the ice-bound shore of Ame- 
rica—not the glittering dust men call gold, not to 
gratify an excited curiosity—but an asylum from 
oppression, a spot where they might —- their 

in peace, and lay the foundation for a glorious 
supersiruciure, dedicated to civil and religious 
freedom. Deserted by the ship that bore them, the 
last link severed which bound them to the world of 
men; alone, amid a waste of snow, a prey to the 
elements and to want—<destitute of the necessaries 
of life, and surrounded by savages, of whose num- 
bers, power and temper they were fearfully ignorant; 
still they bravely suffered on, reposing their trust 
on the arm of Omnipotence, nerved for every trial. 
There were no complaints, no murmurirgs. Years 
of banishment had weaned them from their native 
land; and when they left her shores, they shook off 
the abuses and errors which had been accumulating 
for a thousand years; and animated by the purest 
of principles, the holiest of motives, rested ed- 


the snows around them. “ Blessed the , the 
only one on earth, where such a foundation was 
ever laid. Blessed the spot, the only one on earth, 
where man has attempted to establish the good, 
without beginning with the sad, the odious, the 
often suspicious and unsuccessful task of first pul- 
ling down the bad!”’ 

** But the trials of wandering and exile, of the 
ocean, the winter, the wilderness, and the savage 

foe, were the final assurance of success. It was 

this that put away from our fathers’ cause all pa- 

trician sofiness, all hereditary claims to preémin- 

ence. No haughty chief was desirous to lead on 

the ill-provided band of despised puritans. No 

effeminate nobility crowded into the dark and aus- 

iere ranks of the pilgrims. No well endowed 

clergy were desirous to quit their cathedrals, and 

set up a sple.did hierarchy in the frozen wilder- 

ness. Nocraving guvernors were desirous to be 

sent over to our cheerless provinces of ice and 

snow.”? Hence it was, that those barriers, which 

I have pointed out to you as the first great obstacles 

in the way of European improvement and liberty, 

were not to be found among us. Hence it was, 

that society assumed here a peculiar and happy 

form. Hence it was the leaven of our pilgrim 

fathers diffused itself throughout our whole coun- 

iry, and seventy years ago made us a free and in- 

dependent nation—a nation which recognises no 

distinctions, at the north, between man and his 

fellow. Oh, how sad the thought that I must 

make this reservation—how melancholy the fact! 

Oh America, land of my birth, land of my hopes 
and pride! America, to whose glory a world is 

witness—would to God that the last dark stain up- 

on thy garments of purity was washed away; that 

the last remnant of oppression were consigned to 
oblivion. 


ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 


An Address delivered before the Albany Fourier Association, by 
one of its members. 








When we consider the ills that surround us, on eve- 
ry side, and the want of confidence in one another, 
we must conclude that there is something radically 
wrong in society, there is a system of oppression ex- 
isting, a system that unites power with wealth, and 
places the rich man ina position that leads him to 
forget that he is indebted to the very men whom he 
scorns to associate with for many of the blessings he 
enjoys. Now, Mr. President, association purposes 
bringing men up in order that this state of things may 
be done away with, in order that men maj enjoy the 
blessings that the Creator has bestowed upon us with 
such a liberal hand, in perfect harmony with one an- 
other, and where men, and not clothes, will be looked 
at—and this reminds me of an anecdote. Two per- 
sons who had been for a long time intimate, and 
were muchaceustomed to be together, suddenly found 
themselves strangers—one had been unfortunate, and 
his clothes got very shabby, in consequence of which 
his companion would pass him without speaking, till 
in the course of a little time he chanced to raise a new 
coat, and meeting his friend a day or two afterwards 
he was astonished at the friendly manner in which he 
addressed him, but he happened to look at his coat— 
no, no, says he, | think we can do without shaking 
hands, you should have said, ‘“‘ how do you do Mr. 
Coat,” I have experienced as much of your friend- 
ship as is necessary. 

But, to resume, association will relieve many from 
the monotony of their employment, For instance, 
the shoe maker and tailor, whose occupations are so 
injurious to health, here they can find exercise and 
employment to invigorate themselves, and to cheer 
their minds, instead of oppressing them; and after 
the hours of business there are amusements for all, 
they can have an intellectual feast in the library, or 
enjoy the society of the ladies, and listen to the 
soothing influence of music. Though, sir, I do not 
suppose all this is to be accomplished in a month, or 
even a year, it will require both time and united ef- 
fort to bring it about, but I have no fear for the re- 
sult, I have no doubt we shall realize abundantly all 
that we are looking forward to. I rejoice exceeding- 
ly when I think of the situation of the aged, sar- 
rounded by their relatives and friends, and provided 
with all the comforts of life, what a consolation will 
it be to their children, who, had they remained in 


Association is equally beneficial to the rich. I 
think it caleulated to make a great change in their 
feelings, to remove mach of that false pride the y are 
now the subjects of. They cannot do without the as- 
sistance of the laborer and mechanic; if they want 
their horse shod they cannot do it themselves, neither 
can they make a or achair, yet they would 
not associate with any of these men, these nature’s 
noblemen, for such they are: they will even carry this 
feeling into the presence of their Maker—let a poor 
man chance to go toa rich man’s pew in church, his 
pretty daughters would turn up their noses and shuf- 
fle as far off of him as they could, and would be as 
much afraid of him as if he were an horned animal. 
This shows there is something seriously wrong, and 
though human nature is bad enough, I thipk much of 
this feeling arises from the errors, prejudices and 
false position of society. These are among the many 
things that are wrong, and which Association will be 
the means of abolishing; but, my friends, we shall 
shortly prove to the world that we are not talking 
merely, but we mean to be doing, and thet right ear- 
ly. There are many pioneers ready to Jay the axe to 
the root of the tree, and to go into with energy and 
determination, and we must be gratified to see how 
all appear to be interested. I think we can see by 
the friendly manner in which the advocates of Ass: 
ciation meet together, a glimpse of our futare happi- 
ness, an embryo of our permanent establishment. 
Then, as I said on a former cecasion, let us be zeal- 
ous in the great and good cause, let ys endeavor to 

vin men over to unite with us, and let us raise the 

standard of Fourier in such a manner that the ene- 
mies of truth and good feeling can never take down 
or destroy, let us go heart and hand, and we shall ac- 
complish and carry out a system superior to any 
thing in existence among men, and which will evcnt- 
ually lead to liberty, peace, and happiness. 





Mr. Lock, of Troy, will address the Society, on 
Monpay, April 3d. 





Power or E.ectricity.—A salad of mus- 
tard or watercress may be produced in a few min- 
utes by the assistance of electrcity.—The process 
is, to immerse the seed a few days previously in 
diluted oxymuriated acid, then sow it, in a very 
light soil, Setting it be covered with a metalic cover, 
and then bring it in contract with the electric 
machine. By the agents employed in this process, 
eggs, which require from ninteen to twenty’ days 
application of animal heat to hatch them, may 
haiched in a few hours. Rain water, apparently 
free from any noxious amimalcule, in an hour may 
be rendered full of inscets. 





Hanoine Garpens or Banyion.—These 
gardens were of a square form, each being 400 feet 
in the length; they were carried in the manner of 
large terraces one above another, till they rose as 
high as the walls of the city, the ascent beiog from 
terrace to terrace, by stairs ten feet wide. The 
whole pile was sustained by vast arches raised on 
the other arches, and Sreng@enst by a wall svr- 
rounding it of twenty-two feet thick. On the top 
of these arches were laid large flat stones, sixteen 
feet long and four broad ; these were lined with 
brick, closely cemented together with plaster of 
bitumen, and that covered with sheets of lead, upon 
which lay the mould of the garden, where there 
were trees, shrubs and flowers, with various 
sorts of vegetables. 

There were five of these gardens each containing 
about four English acres, and disposed in the form 
of an ampitheatre. 





Steam Power.—lIt is on the rivers, andthe 
boatman may repose on his oars, it is in highways, 
and begins to exert itself along the courses of land 
conveyance ; it is at the bottom of the mines, a 
thousand feet below the earth’s surface ; it is inthe 
mill, and in the workshops of the trades. It rows, 
it ps, it excayates, it carries, it draws, it lits, 
it rs, it weaves, it prints. 





Soap Mane or Firw7.—The manofacturé of 


silex soap, which ye ae a to by the excise 
a year or two 3 
is flourishing in] Treland There a win, Bo 





civ'’r would in many instances have been obliged to 





ifice of their freedom ona foundation as pure as 


send them to a "err house. 


manufactory at Cork, under the managementof the 
patentees, ee 


bee) 
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THE COMET. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


be oe Pe 

A as : 

The whizzing planets shrink before 
‘The spectre of the skies. 

ab, omer regal orbs burn blue, 

ud satellites turn pale! 

Ten million cubic miles of head! 

Ten billion leagues of tail! 


On, by whistling spheres of light 
Hie fi and he flames ; 
iseme oe Ca = i 


“a 
Away, away t * 
here darkness might'be bottled ap, 
And sold for Ty: dye 
gp Ae aol in 
And happen to sea, 
If in the bearded monster’s path 
Our earth should chance to be? 
Fu ! hot and high the sea should boil, 
Fall red the forests 
bt I saw and it all 
In a dyspeptic dream. 


I saw a poet drop a scroll 
i arp gag alae oe 
read upon wraping 
“The dream of Heelzebub ;’’ 
He could not see his verses burn, 
Although his brain was fried : 
And ever and anon he bent 
To wet them as they dried. 


I saw a tutor take his tube, 
The comet’ 


4,9 


press began to talk 
Of iynching doctor Nott; 
And ail above the warehouse 

tim + fmt through the door, 
= To omash the patent stoves. . 


are. 
I saw nine geese upon the wing, 
‘owards the frozen pole, 


T 
And mother’s 
Crisped to a crac ing coal. 


I saw a 
From 





ECONOMICAL USES OF THE WILLOW. 

S sh and used 
stems, branches, shoots twigs are 

Mt ie almost innumerable, either split or not, 
according to circumstances. The straight stems 
trees, when split into two, e excel- 
for ladders, on account of their lightness. 
Ce ee men asd aber 
poles, ‘or vines. r 
ate ee chen tked at one. end, into 
.” They are also much used for 
the handles of aa om light = 

tural implements ; are anc e in 
rates, and ieee: and, when interwo- 
ven with the smailer branches, into racks or cra- 


fields or -yards. shoots of some of the 
more eee ace ot whler, when cut down to 
produce in two years rods which admit 
of being split in two for hoops or barrels. In the 
neighborhood of London the market-gardeners use 


Poy 


i 





the smaller shoots of some species for tying up 
brocoli, colewort, and other vegetables sent to 
market in bundles; while, the smaller shoots of 
willows are used for tying up standard trees and 
shrubs into shape, for making skeleton frames on 
which to train plants in pots, and for tying bundles 
and packages. The smaller rods or shoots, with 
or without the bark on, are manufactured into va- 
rious kinds of light and ornamented articles. At 
Caen in France, hats are manufactured from strips 
or shavings of the wood of the white willow; bran- 
ches of two or three years’ growth are taken and 
cut up into thin slices, with an instrument called 
a “shave,” and afterwards divided into ribbands 
by asteelcomb withteeth, Similar willow hats 
were formerly manufactured in England. Sheets 
of woven materiel, called ‘willow,’ are made at the 
resent day ; they consist of a fabric woven with 
ne strips of willow-wood, subsequently stiffened ; 
they are in common use for the frame work of bon- 
nets, and when covered with felt or silk shag, for 
light cheap ‘* r” or summer hats. ‘These 
sheets of willow are said to be chiefly manufac- 
tured in Spitalfields, where one set of persons cut 
the willow into thin strips, and others weave these 
ips into sheets. 
downy substance which envelops the seeds 
of the willow is used by some kinds of birds to 
line their nests, and by man occasionally as a sub- 
stitute for cotton in stuffing mattresses, chair-cush- 
ions, and for other similar purposes. In many 
parts of Germany this substance is collected for 
making wadding for lining ladies’ winter dresses, 
and a coarse paper may be formed of it. 

The willow plant in a whole state is in many re- 

ts ornamental, and in some useful. Almost 
all the species being aquatic, and of rapid and vig- 
orous growth, they are peculiarly fitted for plant- 
ing on the banks of rivers and streams, for restrain- 
ing their encroachments and retaining the soil in 
its place. The shrubby species of the willow 
make hedges, both in dry and in moist soil; but in 
the latter, such h s are of most value on ac- 
count of the use of their annual shoots in basket- 
making. As respects ornament, the ‘weeping- 
willow, is pe the most graceful of the species. 
It is a native of the Levant; but it thrives very 
well in other countries, if the situation be not too 
cold, and if it be near water. It runs toa consid- 
erable height, and no tree can be more graceful 
on the margin of a lake or stream. It has been 
said that the first weeping-willow was planted in 
England by Alexander Pope, and that the motive 
for so doing was the following :—Pope, having re- 
ceived a present of figs from ey, observed a 
twig of the basket in which they were packed put- 
ting out a shoot; he planted this twig in his gar- 
den, and it intime became a finetree. From this 
stock all the weeping-willows in England are re- 
puted to have sprung; but the original tree itself 
was cut down a few years ago. 

When all other useful purposes have been serv- 
ed, the willow serves as asubstitute forcoal. The 
loppings, branches, and old trunks make a most 
a le fuel, producing when dry a clear fire 
with little smoke. It is used extensively in the 
manufacture of charcoal; and it has been found su- 

rior to — other wcods in producing charcoal 

r. 


or gun In the time of Evelyn, willow ap- 

rs, from a remark made in his ‘ Sylva,’ to have 

een 7 incipal wood employed in the manufac- 
ture of c 


oal, both for smelting iron and for 
making gunpowder. Willow-wood charcoal is 
highly esteemed by painters as a material for cra- 


yons. 

Perhaps the most important application of the 
willow is one to which we have yet scarcely allu- 
ded, viz. the manufacture of baskets. This will 
occupy our attention in a future paper, and we will 
therefore not further notice it here, but will con- 
clude with the following statement by Mr. Loulon 
of the distribution of the culture in England: ‘‘The 
— plantations of willows for basket-makin, 
ne country are made a the banks of riv- 
ers and streams; and in and those on the 
Thames and Cam are the most celebrated. In both 
these rivers, and in some others, small islands are 
por ye J planted entirely with willows, and are 

‘oiser holts.’ ”” 





Petririep Burraco.—This extraordinary 
curiosity was diseoved about two years since by 
some trappers belonging to Captain Bent’s c 
any, os the side of one of the beaver dame 
of the Kio Grande of the Nortn, (a stream empyting 
— the Gulf = gene eng whose waters, it 
is said, possess t trifying qualities to an 
eminent degree, its aan abednélag in specimens 
of various animals and vegetable productions ina 
petrified state. The petrified Buffalo is described 
by those who have seen it, to be as perfect in ity 
petrifaction as when living, with the exception ofa 
hole in one of the sides, about four inches in diame- 
ter, around which the hair has been worn off, pro- 
bably by the friction of the water, in which it must 
have lain for ages past, to have produced such a 
phenomenon. ‘ihe hair on the bump and shoulders, 
neck, forehead, and tail, concreted into al- 
most a smooth surface, may be easily discerned. 
The horns eyes, nostrils, mouth, and legs are a 
perfect in their stone, as in their pristine state. 

The couwutry in which this rare specimen was 
found, is inhabited by the Euteaux, a roving tribe 
of savages, who subsist a t portion of their 
lives, on insects, snakes, toads, roots,&c. The tribe 
being pereeety hostile to the whites, renden 
the acquisition of this curiosity an undertaking not 
a little hazardous, notwithstanding this, and many 
other difficulties to be surmounted , such as distance, 
expense, &c., Captain Bent contemplates procur- 
ing and bringing it to the United States during 
the ensuing autumn. The curious many 


; therefore 
anticipate an exiraordinary treat in the course of 
the winter. 





Sincutar Lock.—A novelty has recently 
been added to the already numerous and ingenious 
inventions of affording secuily to property, and 
which will shortly be introduced to the public. 
This invention presents the singularity of a lock 
pier wh ef oe it is said it can be made 
applic to usual purposes, even includi 
detillers? cocks, tavern , &c. The key, r 
means of opening it is stated. can be made in every 
variety of form—as a ring to wear on the finger, as 
a seal, a pencil-case, or as an addition to a whip 
or stick. The lock itself can be supplied at « 
much lower price than any other lock, and 
sesses the important advantage that it is im 
to dust or wet, and cannot be picked. 


pes- 
pervious 





INGENUITY OF A BLACK Boy.—In the Penn. 
Inquirer, we find a statement credited to the 
Cecil, Md. Gazette, that a black boy in the vicin- 
ity of Cecil, has made an entire minature steam- 
boat, with cabins, berths, deck and upper deck, 
carved stern and figure head, forward and after 
cabins, with windows, wheel-houses and S, 
steerage house, barber’s shop, capstan, cable-box, 
settees, bell, pstens, boilers, levers, chimnies, and 
all other appliances complete. The machinery is 
so perfect that it may he put in motion by a child. 





,SounD MADE VistBLe.—An English paper 
gives the following notice of an ‘ important disco- 
very,’ which is, indeed, no less than a plan of ren- 
dering the vibrations of sound nently visible! 

‘‘A most ingenious and valuable discovery has just 
been made by Mr. Southworth, of Manchester, by 
means of which an individual although unacquain- 
ted with the art of writing, is enabled to take down 
the speech even of the most rapid speaker, and 
what is yet more surprising, in such a way as to 
indicate the peculiar emphasis with which it may 
be delivered. As the inventor has not yet secured 
a patent, all that we areat present to state is, that 
it bens some analogy to photogenic drawing. It 
is well kenown in latter case that, when a sub- 
stance properly prepared is presented to objects 
illumina 


the rays of the sun, it receives a dis. 


g | tinct and faithful impression of them, which is af- 


terwards rendered permanent by suitable chemical! 
agents. So also the present discovery consists of 
a piece of mechanism as susceptible of the im- 
pression of sounds as the typanum of the ear, 


which ay op remains permanent, and is as 
perfectly legible as the pw or typography.”’ 
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racrdinary 60 in number, modestly set forth, from the “inha-| The.remonstrance is a tissue of misrepresenta- 
te cae bitants of northern New York,” says, almost at | tion and inisstatement throughout. Its whole de- 
ver dam its commencement, ‘‘ that the proposed plan of | sign is to defeat a measure of importance to the 
empyting employing the convicts in the manufacture of iron | mechanics and the state, for the sole reason that 
Waters, it would open a large drain upon th finances of the | certain mines, mines eminently unfitted for the 
wb om. state, and render necessary an increase of taxa-| purposes designed, were not recommended by the 
flene ine tion, which we are but poorly able to bear; and,| commissioner. None were more loud in their pro- 
described in our judgment, afford no remedy for the evil it| testations of approval than these very meti, but 
ect in it is designed to cure.’? This is very strong lan- | now, when they “begin to see how the wind 
aenbneg guage indeed, but let us compare the language | blows,” come out with a protest as false in its 
"Off, pen ALBANY, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1848. | used by Mr. C. D. Barton in a letter to Gov. Sew-| statements as it is malevolent in its design, and 
h it mag ard, dated Keesville, 12th July, 1841. by every means in their power endeavor to defeat 
d such 4 THE STATE PRISONS. Dear Sir.—Knowi 4.73 a determina fies the whole measure. 
exists by many citzens i te to change Another remarkab remain noticed 
d into al. The principal objection to the adoption of Mr. eauployasent of convicts in the prison at Auburn; I | , osteshinaen Pe oy a oe than the 
a arued. | Cook’s proposition, seems to be in the supposed | suggest the propriety of putting the prisoners into | sentiment and phraseology that éxist between sun- 
bee nse attending it. We say supposed expense, | ‘¢ mines of Clinton or Essex counties. A prison) |. ted 
late. —. | for the experiment may be mace very cheap at or | “ry articles that have appeared in the public prints 
men wa; because we are sure that Mr. C. has made an over-| near the iron mines, and the men would produce | in relation to that ‘granite quarry” of Ward B. 
ing tribe] estimate, and that the expenditure need not be any | the ore at a reduced price in consequence of cheap | Howard, M. T. H., L. L. (member third house 
thea thing near as great as there contemplated. It is on OH Gish 1 could eentler 100 asinenane on (MOH tT lounger.) This is the fact, that every 
renden | ‘Ue that mest of the estimates upon which the le- miners, and could pay 50 — per rhe each with | "emonstrance, with one exception, that has been 
king not |  ¢islature has been called to act in past years have | the present price of iron, which is very low. presented to the legislature against the plan pro- 
nd many | proved far too small, but in all legislation in re- Should the general government increase the tariff| posed by Mr. Cook, is in the same hand writing, 
listance, gard to the prisons the narrowest estimates have upon iron to that of 1839, over five hundred men | and that hand believed and with good reason, to be 
Procur- | never been exceeded. Mines can be purchased at | might be chndaatigepstayes. slat sige improve: | ‘reader, would you. beli it?) Mr. C. D. Bar 
} during | Jess price than the report states—indeed, a great | ents should be made in the manner of getting out . ee 
herefore | * "#8 price ti aan » & great) re, which can be readily done; and the greater the | t0n’s, author of the letter to Gov. Seward, given 
nurse of | competition will doubtless exist in the proposals to| demand for ore, the ter the demand for me-| above. Comment is unnecessary. 
the persons authorized to make the purchase, and | chanics’ services, a consequent increase of 
the necessity of the expensive water nower, should | Wages. — 
ecently the experiment of employing the escape heat from — anennee oa —- SaaS a oe VURNACES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
genious the forges succeed—and that it will is now placed | 1 ow maranl iar aid mines. for a ae of years. We find the following statistics of the manufac- 
Lng beyond a doubt—this expense will be saved to the I am, very respectfully, ture of Iron in England and Scotland in the 16th 
a lock state. The trial of the experiment, if it can now our ob’t serv’t. vol. of Silliman’s Journal, p. 395; by which it 
e made be called such, can cost no more than $1000 at C. D. BARTON. appears that the number of high furnaces in 1740 


‘luding | the utmost, and then, should it fail, the engine is! Fifty cents per day, Mr. Barton, it seemed could was but 59, and that the number had increased up 


ey, or still of its first value, so that the loss could not ex-| pay for convict labor, and that before the passage | ¢, the year 1827 at the following ie 
/ ony ceed $200 at the utmost. But the ‘‘ experiment”? | of the tariff. Does Mr. Barton pretend to say that 1740, 59 farnac jucing 17,000 tons. 
gly has been tried with perfect success by a firm in| the tariff has thrown down the price of iron? And 1788, 865 « « 68,000 <* 
d ata this city, and has been in operation for a length of | yet Mr. Barton’s name appears in this transparent} 1769, 19] « “ 195.900. « 
d pes- time, elthough the fact was not known to Mr. C.| ‘‘remonstrance!’’ How very consistent is all this! 1806, es “ 950000 « 
evneme when he made his report. So this matter is dis-| They have had “ convincing experience,’’ it seems 1820, es 400,000 - 
posed of in short order. that iron making is 2 money losing business, but} 997, 984 « «900,000. « 
The other objections, as to the anticipated | yet, disinterested souls, they fear the state will in-| Of the two hundred and eighty-four in 
Penn. scarcity of charcoal and the cheapness of anthracite | jure them and herself by attempting it, and there-| operation in 1827, ninety-five were hy 
lo the iron, we noticed in our last. The simple fact that | fore remonsirate! ine ont an in South Wales. N Stafford- 
= the forests of the north part of our state, and their; Again, according to one estimate, they are ing the incr ’ in the —_ aay a “a 
i “ second crops,” would supply coal for 500 forges | loosing 5 per cent, and by another, 20 per cent.,| United States, they have not ses . oar as Iden 
after for 500 years, is evident to any individual who | or about $12 per ton on every ton they sell. How pace with the increasing d Thy te 
ddies, knows aught of the matter—and the well known | patriotic are the iron manufacturers of “ Northern | quantities of it are annually i ted from E 
box, fact that charcoal iron is absolutely indispensable | New York!’ For the benefit of the good people | if the attempt recently made to manufacture good 
<a for hoop, wire, chain and sheet iron, steel, tools, | of this state they still go on manufacturing iron wrought iron with anthracite coal should s ' 
at A gun barrels, carriage tires, &e. &c., is answer| for public use and furnishing it at 11 and 12 dol-| as jt is hoped and believed it may, retin 
; conclusive to the second objection. lars per ton less than cost! Can such kindness | of its manufacture will be so greatly ‘ped 
Then what objection, it may be asked, can be| ever be appreciated? And would it not be wrong, | to reduce the price of A ‘ sill remy. a 
Sand urged against Mr. Cook’s plan? We answer, un-| wicked for the state to enter into competition with | mon kinds, and increase the number of 
'¥en- hesitatingly, not one that is valid. What, then, | these worthy and estimable citizens? Too bad— wherever pit coal is ible. It ser 
ible! continues the inquirer, is the amount of the remon-| too bad! And such a profitable business! be bore in mind that the mi hic} however 
S Just strances which have come, or purport to have| But they say in one place to make out their po-| the finest iron, must, from the FoF their 
by come, from the northern portions of the state? To| sition, that iron brings only 40 dollars in the locality from the coal % Piers? Sask of 
lown sum up briefly, we may answer that they are no- market and costs $48. This is a falsehood or else charcoal; and as the d 8 afer it will Coy 
and thing more than the whinings of men who, before | the prices current and their own testimonials are to increase, the ptices will not be a these 
is to Mr. Cook’s report was made, were exceedingly | not true. The highest estimates Mr. Cook re~e:v-| of the anthracite made inca, affected ee 
are anxious that the state should relieve the mecha-| ed from any of the iron manufacturers of nurthern | substituted for it in the finer er: ever 
that nics, and (disinterested men!) B, pail Se Gp sang ne Sone yey ea span re: num- : manufactures. 
ad their belief in the practicability propriety, ay | ber, made the cost of iron per ton only $42, and 
sub- more, urged the plan of employing the convicts| disinterested iron manufacturers within ten miles ee THE COMMISSIONER OF PaA- 
ects in the mines, but who now, forsooth, because their | of this city say that this estimate is $10 too high. Ei ar 
wt mines were not recommended by the commission- | Besides this, iron of the kind to which they refer} Having given in a previous No. a synopsis of the 
ical er, are hostile to the project. This is the whole | is now quoted at from 85 to $95, and is now sel- | report of the Com. of patents for the year 1841, we 
8 of amount of the matter, and this the cause of their | ling at from $100 to 135 per ton in this city and | now proceed to that for 1842, which is more full 
im- present opposition. Troy. Allowing their own estimate then, instead | and complete. This document has been thought 





But let us examine the matter farther. The re- 


of a loss of 20 per cent there is in fact a gain of 





worthy of re-publication by # publishing ‘house in 








monstrance, coming, so the petitioners, some 50 or 


from 30 to 50 per cent. 


New York, and is for sale at the Tribune office in 
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that city, and at most of the news rooms in the 
cities and large villages. It will be found worth 
possessing by those who take an interest in agri- 
cultural and mechanical statistics. 

The n:mber of patents issued in the year 1842 
was 517; the number which expired 352. The 
number of applications for patents during the year 
was 761. The whole number of patents issued by 
the United States prior to Jan. 1843, was 12,992. 

The patent office has in a great measure recover- 
ed from its loss in 1836, by the conflagation of the 
building, with all its contents, and it is believed 
that the new models are better than those destroy- 
ed. The loss sustained by the library is not yet 
fully repaired. 

From the tabular estimate of the crops of 1842, 
we gather the following aggregate amount of the 
different crops for the whole country. 


No. bushels of Wheat............ 102,317,340 


- Barley........+. -» 3,871,622 
* OaNGs 6ie WH SER 150,883,617 
= Rye ossde Scesie cee 22,762,952 


a Buckwheat........ 9,483,409 
sal Indian Corn....... 441,629,246 
% Potatoes.......... 135,883,381 
No. tons of Hay...+......-...06. 14,053,355 


mig Flax and Hemp.... 158,570 
No. pounds of Tobacco........... 194,694,891 
sy Cotton ...+.+...++. 683,333,231 
se Ric@ssssiss..e.--. 94,007,484 
“ Silk Cocoons....... 244,124 
$e Sugar.s..seceseees 142,445,199 


No. gallons Wine.............0. 130,748 


Sugar.—Of the article of sugar, Louisiana pro- 
duced over ninety eight millions pounds from the 
cane; New York over thirteen millions from the 
maple; Vermont over six million do; Ohio eight 
millions do. The prospect of obtaining sugar from 
the cornstalk is full of encouragement. 

Wheet.—The amount of wheat raised in Ohio 
v ras twenty-five millions bushels; more than double 
the crop of any other state. 

Barley—New York produced two-thirds of the 
whole crop af the country. 

Oats.—New York produced 25 millions, Penn- 

“ sylvania over 24 millions bushels. 

Buckwheat.—New York and Pennsylvania each 
about 3 millions bushels. 

Rye.—Pennsylvania over 8 millions, New York 
ovér 3 millions, and New Jersey over 2 millions 
bushels. . 

Indian Corn.—The largest amount was pro- 
duced in Tennessee, nearly 56 millions bushels. 

Potatoes.—New York 37 millions, Pennsylvania 
13 millions, Maine 12} millions, Vermont 11 mil- 
lions bushels. 

Hay.—New York nearly 4 millions tons, Penn- 
sylvania 2} millions, and Ohio and Indiana each 
over 1 million tons. 

Flax and Hemp.—The greatest product was in 
New Hampshire, Virginia and Missouri; about 29 
thousand tons in each. 

Tobacco..—Virginia produced over 59} millions 
pounds, Kentucky 45 millions, Tennessee 28 mil- 
lions. 

Cotton.—Georgia, Missipippi and Alabama 
averged about 150 millions pounds each. 

Rice.—South Carolina 70} millions pounds, 
Georgia 14 millions. 

Silk Cocoons.—Of the 244 thousand pounds 
raised in the whole country, Connecticut produced 
117 thousand. 


The entire aggregate crop for 1842 thus appears 
to be very great, says the commissioner; although 
lessened in some states, the amount of the whole is 
much increased. The estimates might have been 
larger, but the aim has been to fall short rather 
than exceed the truth. Several other products not 
alluded to above are embraced in the report. We 
can but give the briefest abstract here, and would 
reler to the report itself for full and interesting par- 
ticulars. 





OUT AT LAST. 


The memorial of the State Mechanic Association 
in relation to rooms in the Old State Hall for a 
Mechanical Museum, which the committee pre- 
sented to the governor on the Ist Feb , and got his 
assurance that it should be submitted to the legis- 
lature immediately, has finally made its appear- 
ance, in the incredible short space of two months! 








&S The editor of the New York Tribune is 
‘*not at all hostile to a trial of the mining experi- 
ment.”” Indeed! But is he not hostile to the pub- 
lication of articles in his paper in favor of that 
*“‘ mining experiment’ which the mechanics have 
chosen to make a trial of; and is he not at the ser- 
vice of its opposers, to publish what they may of- 
fer, without comment? ‘‘Straws’’—and so forth 





Liew Law.—The Mechanics of New York 
city held a meeting at National Hall on Thurs- 
day evening of last week for the purpose of deli- 
berating upon an application to the Legistature 
for the passage of a better lien law than the one 
nuw in force, to secure their pay to builders. The 
Tribune characterizes the proceedings of the meet- 
ing as “moderate in tone, yet firm in purpose,” 
which it trusts cannot fail of being effective. ‘As 
the mechanics of our city ask no more than has 
already been accorded to their brethren in a ma- 
jority of the states, we cannot doubt that their 
prayer will be granted.’’ 





INTELLIGENCE, 





Steam Plough.—Experiments in plowing by steam 
have been made in England, but without success, as so 
great a power is required to draw the plow that the 
wheels slip upon the ground. Mr. Larkin of Frank- 
lin, La., has lately exhibited a model of a steam 
plough, and has taken the difficu’ty above named into 
consideration, says that he can overcome it. 





Antiquities —One hundred and eighty tons of the 
fine old Lycian marbles, saved from the ruins of Xan. 
thus, have reached England, and will be deposited in 
the British Museum. 





A Belgian journal states that the academy of medi- 
eine of Brussels has decided on appointing a commis- 
sion to examine into the modern experiments in ani- 
mal magnetism, and make a report on the subject. 





Street Sweeper.-—Part of Manchester, England, is 
kept clean by a street-sweeping machine. This ma- 
chine, by means of the rotary motion of locomotive 
wheels, raises the loose soil from the surface of the 
ground, and deposits itin‘a vehicle. Behind the cart 
a series of brooms is fixed whic, as the wheels re- 
volve, sweep the surface of the street, and force the 
dirt up an inclined plane, and then over into the body 
of the cart. The cart is drawn by horse power, and, 
as now in operation, will fill itself in six minutes— 
leaving behind itaclear track. This is termed in the 





patent “{Whitworth’s patent self-loading cart.” 





Morse’s Electro-Magnetic Telegraph.—Congress 
has appropriated the sum of thirty thousand dollars 
to be applied to the construction of a line of tele. 
graphs under the superintendence of Prof. Morse, of 
such length and between such points as shall fully 
test its practability. The money js to be exponded 
under the direction of the secretary of the treasury, 
who is authorized to pay Prof. Morse, and the per. 
sons employed under him, a fair compensation for 
their survices. 





Mechanics —The times are bad for working men, 
The number of buildings erecting are very limited, 
A number of enterprising men with famalies are as. 
sociating, in societies of ten 'o twenty families. They 
intend to purchase lands in the middle counties of 
Delaware, and settle. This is a good move. Lands 
in the middle counties are cheap and the country 
wealthy. The very act of settling ten or fifteen fam. 
ilies in the same vicinity, doubles the value of their 
land. This is the best course to pursue for hundreds 
now out of employ in this city.—N. Y. Amer. 





A Sarcophagus.—on Saturday last, a large sar. 
cophagus, brought from Palestine in the frigate Con. 
stitution, by Commodore Elliott, arrived at Philadel 
phia from Norfolk, on board of a small sehooner. It 
is an oblong-suqare block of marble, seven feet long, 
about two feet and a half wide, and weighs seven tons. 
The top, or lid, rises from the edge to the centre, like 
the roof of a building, and at the corners there isa 
kind of pointed parapet. The carving on the sar- 
cophagus is of high order. Each corner is ornament- 
ed witha ram's head. At the sides are two bulls’ 
heads. Various other devices cover the surface, anda 
wreath tastefully carved depends from, and unites the 
horns of the animals. The carving is in bas relief, 
and will give an idea of the perfeetion to which the 
ancients carried the arts, particularly that of sculp- 
ture. This antique relic was dug from the ground 
where it had been embedued to the depth of twenty 
feet, as is supposed, for the last eighteen centuries. 
Commodore Elliott has presented it to the Girard Col 
lege. 





A comet that appeared about thirty years ago, had 
a tail that measured one hundred and fifty millons of 
miles in length, and it will be three thousand years 
in making one revolution. 





The Boston Post cautions laboring people from eat- 
ing too much “‘ roast beef,” about these days. 





Progress of Manufactures.—The Massachusetts 
manufactures have so improved their machinery and 
their skill, and the prices of wool are so modcrate, 
that they can now make excellent mousseline de laine— 
that is, woolen muslin—at a cost of only 8 cents per 
yard. Itis also said that the Lowell mills are mak- 
ing fine cloths and cassimeres, equal to the imported 
and ata costas favorable. Important improvements 
are steadily making in the above departments which 
enable our manufacturers to compete successfully 
with those of Europe— Alb. Daily Adv, 





A Live Frog in a Billet of Wood.—The New York 
Plebeian says :—‘‘A subscriber has shown us a won- 
derful affair indeed. It was no less. thana stick of 
oak, about six inches in diameter, apparently of about 
ten years growth, which he had split in twain in the 
morning. Out of the centre of the stick fell a toad, 
alive and kicking: and the print of his body, as it 
was embedded in the oak, was full and apparent. 
How this animal contrived to sustain itself is a ques- 
tion which we may well leave to the profoundly sci- 
entific.” 

At Northampton, Mass., they manufacture all 
kinds of paper from mulberry leaves. 
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The factory at Thomasville, half a mile west of the 
village of Brattleboro, Vt., occupied by Messrs. Rip- 
tey & Fowler as a woollen factory, and E. F. Stearns, 
mle maker, was entirely consumed by fire on Satur- 
day vight, 18th ult, Nothing saved. Mr. Stearns 
insured $900 ; the factory no insurance. 





The New Orleans Bee says that about 1000 persons 
ill rendezvous at Fort Leavenworth on the first of 
May, for the purpose of emigrating to the Oregon 
lerritory. 





A mine of Black Oxide of Manganese has been 
discovered near Jackson, Mississippi. The ore yields 
$5 per cent of the mineral. 





The property of the Brunswick Manufacturing Co., 
including the mills, water power, and dwelling houses, 
which originally cost $190,000 was sold at auction, by 
Whitwell, Seaver & Co. for $43,400; loss to some 
persons $156,000. 





A celebrated engineer examined at a trial where 
both the judge and counsel tried in vain to browbeat 
him, made use in his evidence of the expression, “ the 
creative power of a mechanic ;” when the judge ra- 
ther tartly asked him what he meant, ‘‘Why, my 
lord,” said the engineer, ‘‘I mean that power which 
enables a man to convert a goat’s tail into a judge's 
wig. 

An extraordinary Bar of Iron——The largest bar 
of iron ever made was rolled at the Cyfarthfa Iron- 
works, near Merthyr Tidvil, in Wales, and is, 
we are informed, for a house in Holland. It is a ca- 
ble bolt, 25 feet in length and 6 inches in diameter 
and weighs about 2,400 pounds. The pile from 
which it was rolled was 7 feet long by 12 inches 
square, and weighed upwards of 2,600 pounds. The 
pile was taken from the heating furnace and put at 
once into the rolls, just in the same manner as they 
roll bars of an ordinary size. It was rolled under 
the able superintendence of Mr. Robt. Crawshaw. 








Mr. Allen, of Springfield, has made a bass viol 
eight feet long.—Boston Post. 

We hope they are not going to use this tremendous 
instrument in church on Sundays. It would be no- 
thing less than a bass viol-ation of the Sabbath.--N. 
Y. Aurora. 





The Great Iron Steamer.—The great iron steamer, 
the largest vessel ever built, intended to ply between 
England and New York, is now complete, except her 
decorative part, and she will be enabled to go to sea, 
itis believed, in the spring of the present year. She 
will be capable of accommodating 300 first class pas- 
sengers in fore and after cabins, and of carrying from 
1500 tons of merchandize and upwards. 

The following are her dimensions: 


Length, 320 feet. 
Beam, lle: 
Depth (total) from inside of the upper 

deck to the keel, 3h... * 
Draught of water when loaded, Bees 
Tonnage, (old measurement) 3500 tons. 
Displacement of water when drawing 

16 feet, 300“ 


Engines, four, of 300 horse power each. 

She will be propelled by Smith’s patent Archime- 
dean screw, of the proper power and size required 
by the four engines, of 1200 horse power, which are 
to work it. These engines are splendid specimens 
of mechanism, as complete as they can be manufac. 
tured, and have been placed in the vessel at right an- 
gles, for the purpose of their working to suit her 
build, and for the better distribution of their dead 
weight. There are six boilers, with four feeders to 


The Pittsburg American states that contracts for 
two more iron steam ships have been made. They 
are to be built in that city, and are intended as reve- 
nue cutters for the lake service. 


a 


WASHINGTON TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


—_—- 


In submitting the following of the condition and standing 


of the Albany Cit va Society, it will be- 
come ones 4 tive the ¢itizens , £ __ — a Ci 
its rixe progress for one ing is repor ‘ 
society was originally seared bye few noble and philanthropic in- 
dividuals, for the pu of rescuing the inebriate fiom the pow- 
erful chain witb which he bad been bound through the py ee 
of the “ ‘Tyrant Alcobel,” and bring him back in to the 





faces of not a few in our city, whose homes r r 
place of joy, peace and happi where before dwelt strife, misery 
and contention. I bas a great in@uence in bringing the in- 
ebriate (during this great and glorious revival nuw going on in 
our city) within the pale of the church, where hundreds may be 
seen daily in meek and holy supplication before the throne of the 
great God of the universe, And to the ministers generally, we 
owe much fer their noble co-operation in this great and glorious 
cause of temperance. 

‘through the instrumentality of this uite a number of 
inebriates who had no where to lay their ve been provid- 
ed (after having signed the “ Pledge”) with board and lodgings, 
and decently clothed, after which places et ad are] or 
them whereby they could earn an honest liveli And we 
have Leen signally blessed that bat few have gone to their old 
habits and ass.ciates, and even those not yet irreclaimable. 

The seciety for the past winter have fitted up a reading room in 
their hall, where papers from ali parts of the Union have been 
kindly furnished by the different presses in our city, (for which 
we return our thanks) and keep open day and evening for the par- 
pose of instraction and as a proper place of general resort during 

been assi 


PRIN TIN G, 


ALL ITS DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 
SUCH AS 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS, x€., 
Neatly and Expeditiously Executed at the Lowest Prices, 
<= niet enn 
At the Office of the Mecuanrc, No. 58 State street, 
ALBANY. 





WOOD ENGRAVING. 





Me 9 
N. OBR, (late lof J. 1. H is now prepared to execute 
ay todays le tin Coton biisend: Chick be tude Uo meen Ome 
and respectfully solicits a share of patronage. 

Room No, 6, 3d floor, Exchange. 


Having made arrangements with Mr. N. Orr, to do my woot 
engraving, I recommend bim to the public as one who understands 
his business and will doubtiess give satisfaction. 

JOHN H. HALL. 
Albany, Feb. ist, 1843. 








the winter evenings. We have in a great 

in rye our rooms open through the liberality of our coal deal- 

ers and orf merchants, for their liberal donations in their respect- 

ive branches of business, for all of which we tender to them, in- 

dividually and collectively, our warm and sincere thanks. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Washington Temp. Society in acc’t with J, C. Warp, treasurer. 














Cr. Dr. 
Sundry Concerts, #192 eo | Paid Lecturers, $33 53 
c ional bers, 190 31) Board and lodging, 53 41 
Donations, subscriptions, Lamps, lights, &c. 9 97 
. &e., 127 23 | Books statiunary, 4 60 
Collections in room, 36 59 | Printing, 75 50 
Rent of ball, 25 50 | Fixtures in room. 55 73 
Music, (24th June,) 66 19 
#572 53 of hall, 205 00 
8565 68 
Leaving « balance in the treasury of 86 85 


‘The liabilities of the society up to the Ist of May next, is @211; 
of which amount $145 is to be paid on account of reat, $60 for | 
printing, and 86 for two sets of shade lamps. This includes the 
full amount of the outstanding debts of the society. Since the 
formation of the society there have been enrolled 2070 names to 
the “ Pledge’”’ of ‘Total Abstinence. All of which is respectfully 
submitted. JNO. C, WARD, treasurer. 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 


{J All letters and communications intended for 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 








Terms for vol. 2.—To clubs of 20 or mere, baving the 

sent in one packers: S1 cach per annum, in advance. 

To clubs of not less than 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 
vance. 

Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at Bi per 
annum, in advance. 

All papers discontinued at the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless previously renewed. 





BIN DING.—Svbscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, can bave them done im any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 

Several volumes of the Mechanic left to be bound some time 
— are now ready for delivery. The owners are requested to 
call for them. 





; FOR SALE CHEAP, 
To Printers —* second te. Pica, pon 200 gre 


good order. Also a quantity of Leads, of different | 
good as new. : J. MUNSELL. 


Wood Engraving and Designing. 





description at the Sculp!re Rooms 17 Stanwix Hall. 





OOK BINDING.—HARVEY Hi. CORNING, sign of the 
golden ledger, 82 State street, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all its various branches, viz: PLAIN, EXTRA and surER 
EXTRa—has a first rato RULING Machine and other necessary 
piements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip. 
—_—S the most reasonable terms, of the best materials and 
workmanship. 
N. B. An assortment kept on hand. 27. 


TO HOUSE RUILDE —FOR 3ALE—an 
SCREW AND BOX, Gotmtaoee bs whoa . or soe 





FE, FORBES is propared to attend to all business of the above — 


im- | in 





LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at his old stand, and 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and 
in thecities of New-Yorx, Parcapenrmia, and Ansany, 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reasons 


il 


ble terms, at Wholesale or Retai/, the following are incladed is 1 
nis assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse 
‘Trank, Valise and Skirting ; Skins, 


ao. Fecing Ski do. Tfaine Hides, do. 
ins, 
Hides, Patent ther, Coach Becee, reas Foot and 
Upper Leather, do. Oalf Skine, Kecn's Philndelphis de, Seal 
) ‘ 's 
Kip Ski Splitn and Wealt Leather, Red, —f 
White re] Yellow Goat ' 
White Alum Dressed Dressed and U : 
Colored Goat and § on qgrpeeeg® ange Tal _ 
bere, Sn ey tc Apron Skins, Stock Bind . 
ng, &c. 
N. B. Anassortment of Suor Maxen’s Finpixes will be kep t 
©. hand. 
Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, am?) 
Patent’ Leather, on hand and made to order. Mitheny, 


gn No. 40 State street, Importer of Cutlery 
AN , No. te 

D Hardware, keeps constantly on hand a b Acie va Sd 
HAIR SEATING and CURLED HAIR, together with a com- 
plete assorument of Cabinet Makers’ Hardware, which is offered 
for sale low for cash or approved credit, 


FIRE ENGINES !! 


JHE pebenrinete i rg ring at Waterford. on 
tensive sca ire various to pus. 
chasers, and they do not hesitate to recommend thelr mae 
decidedly superior to any now in use. P 
They manufacture the core they be E. gine, to 
chains or connec rods, w ve impr oved j con- 
struction of the bra’ en and the application of the power ee) 


ii 








give them a decided advan’ over those now in use, eh had 
manvfacture Rogers’ Patent Fire Engine, which has al- 
ways been proved to be of superior power tc, all 
Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use ; 
T hose desig ned 
For 40 men, largest Philadelphia size or 11 
~ > ry Albany “ 8 inch chambers, 











each. 


buildings. Inquire at Blackall's, corner of Hamilton and W: 
streets March 
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od ATENT AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENG |N 
MISCELLANY. Almanac for April. PANG. cipies on ¥ ara, betosen Teh ond beh otros pres 
pce mee " Ly City, D. haan me 
resigned io patent office (where rf some time 
KATY DID. cngerints tho vente of om destroyed by fire in 1838) 
Ore eas tactile ook betght voces bil, and all matters connected with the obtaining of for 
4 “ dear girl, will you be mine 1” inventions either in this country or E nce ia 
said, “ yes love !”.—s0 Katy did. paar me be» L.. ee ics, ape ame dey 
ledge useful at 
I clasped her to my panting breast, abroad, will enable hb udge of the 
Nor was the jover’s ardor utility of iaventions submi Sh cesmteettons ps pone dd 
Oecd os retarard o—Eiaty did! ooutinianen . ene SS ee 
check, laws of science, be will be able to furnish al! the information 
eo - fonsehl the eugene of aabing- egglicstion r- potas 
Her heart seemed all too fall 30 eects Eettes comupentease, to wit Calin 
She tooked a Venus—Katy : secure patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 
Tip derek of wealth oe wood, comtinest, of Sarniah information, and prepare all the necessary 
Ubon] returoed to claim her 7 ‘A model for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for a compo. 
She proved a jili—so Katy did! First Qr. 7th day, 6h. 20m. aft. 





Lieut Reapinc.—By light reading is gene- 
rally understood, that kind of reading which calls 
for little mental effort, and the effect of which is a 
pleasant excitement of the imagination. Novels 
and the light tales which abound in modern perio- 
dicals constitute the literature of a large number 
who look no further than to the gratification of the 
moment, and are reluctant to submit to the labor 
of thinking. The effect of such habits is to dissi- 

the mind and qualify it for no higher effort 

that to which it is thus accus' No in- 
formation is obtained. no just sentiments formed, 
no stores of knowledge laid up for the practical 
uses of life. Fictitious sympathy may be created, 
unreal scenes of life familiarized, and the mind 
encouraged to entertain dreams of ony | which 
never can be realized. But the mental faculties 
are not only weakened for want of stronger food, 
~ "but essentially vitiated. Such reading, therefore, 
cannot be too strongly condemned, as both worth- 
less and pernicious. 


Cavern 1s Corsica.—A discovery has been 
wecently made at Bastia, which will add another 
to the pic ue attractions of Corsica. This is 
a of s tes. ‘‘It would be difficult,’’ 
says the writer, ‘‘ to find anywhere else, in a space 
.30 small ( the grotto is nearly seventy-five 
metres in le , by eight to ten in width), points 
of view more numerous, or forms more varied. Pi- 
lasters, columns, great and small, capitals, statues, 
rich draperies of matchless whiteness and transpa- 

, stretch away, ee at every turn and 
winds , fresh combinations and new perspectives.” 
It was by accident that this was discovered ; 
if is in the neighborhood of a magnificent cascade. 


Too Goop to ss Lost.—While a Bangor 
auctioneer was driving on with a large auction sale 
a few days since, and became quite animated with 
the i e of the sale and the large company 
Soehtal hsb, aol was putting in the licks with con- 
siderable unction, he attracted the aitention of an 

woman in a neighboring store. 

*Robert,’’ said she, speaking to the clerk, ‘‘what 
is dae wot over there??? 

oii preaching.” 

«« Preaching! but what persuasion is he that he 
preaches in the street?”’ 

** He is one of the Mormons.”” 

«A Mormon!” said the old lady, lifting her hands 

rise; “do tell me, has he many followers?” 

**He a t many a : a of- 

» said Bob, by this time tas full as an egg. 

tt well I've heard tell of these Mormons, but I 
never thought I should hear one preach; but then, 
the does seem to feel his subject, and I have no 
doubt believes his doctrine from the bottom of his 
heart?” 

Bob had to go up stairs —Bangor Whig. 





‘A Banxrurpt.—A young man ied for the 
bonoit of the bankrupt act, and upon being asked 
‘how much peppicncs bag iho pai: gi0 fos 
é aman or 

0,000, as he saw they charged aan 


was as high here for kissing girls, 


Fall moon 14th day, 9h. 45m. morn. 
Last Qr. 2ist day, 7h. 42m. morn. 
New moon 29th d. 11h. 38m. morn. 



























































D's|D’s | Sun | Sun | Len. Equa.) Moon Moon 
Mo|WE| rise. | sets. | days, | time. r. & s.| south. 
1)Sat\5 43/6 17/12 34| add.| sets.| 1 4|7 
2) 4 |5 41/6 19|12 38) 3 35 ee be 
3|Mo\5 40,6 20|12 40] 3 17|10 26] 2 40 
4/Tu\5 38/6 22/12 44; 2 59:11 24) 3 31 
“6|We'5 37/6 23/12 46] 2 41}morn.| 4 24/0 
6|Th '5 36/6 24/12 48| 2 24] O 15! 5 16 
7\Frij5 34/6 26/1252) 2 6| 1 3] 6 ill 
8)Sat|5 33/6 27\12 54] 1 49] 1 44, 7 3 
9) 4 |5 31'6 29/12 58] 1 33] 2 20) 7 55/Q 
10}Mo|5 30|6 30,13 0! 1 16, 2 51) 8 50 
11/Tu|5 296 31/13 2| 1 0} 3 20| 9 40/ny 
12|We|5 27/6 33113 6| 0 44| 3 51/10 34 
13|Th|5 26/6 34/13 8] 0 28| 4 20/11 29\n 
14)Frij5 24/6 36)13 12; 0 12\rises. ‘morn. 
15|Sat}5 23/6 37/13 14) subt. | 8 32, 0 27\m 
16! 4 |5 22/6 38/13 16 0 16| 9 47 1 2 
17|Mo|5 20/6 40'13 20| 0 31|10 54) 2 28) 
18|Tu|5 19/6 41/13 22) 0 45/11 50| 3 28 
19|We'5 17\6 43)13 0 58|morn. 4 Blyo 
20/Th|5 1616 44113 28] 1 12| 0 36] 5 24! 
21|Fril5 15/6 45/13 30 1 2 1 14} 6 15 
22|Sat!5 13/6 47|13 34| 1 37| 143) 7 11” 
23| 4 |5 12'6 48;13 36} 1 48| 2 12) 7 43 
24|Mo/5 11/6 49:13 33' 2 | 2 35] 8 % 
25/Tu|5 9/6 51/13 42) 2 10) 257/9 5 
26|W |5 8/6 52/13 44] 2 21) 3 20| 9 46!ap 
27|Th|5 7'6 53|13 46| 2 31| 3 44/10 27 
28/Fri|5 5/6 55/13 50! 2 40] 4 9/11 10 
29/Sat|5 4\6 56|13 52] 2 49| ses. 11 54], 
30'.4'5 36 57/12 54| 2 57' 8 25! aft. 








ALPHABRET OF RULES. 
Attend well to your business. 

Be punctual in your payments. 
Consider well before you promise. 
Dare to do right. 

ae boo man. 

Faithfully a your duty. 

Go not in the eee vice. 

Have respect for your character. 
Infringe on no one’s right. 

Know thyself. 

Lie not. 

Make few acquaintances. 

Never profess what you do not practice. 
Occupy your time in usefulness. 
Postpone nothing that you can well do. 
Quarrel not with your neighbor. 
Recompense every man for his labor now. 
Save something against a day of trouble. 
Treat every man with kindness. 

Use yourself to moderation. 

Vilify no person’s reputation. 
Watchfully guard against idleness. 
Xamine your conduct daily. 

Zealously pursue the right path. 


A bat about a farmer’s room 


Bat such a scene was never seen, 
(1 am quite sure of that,) 

As when with sticks all bands essayed 
To bit the bat a dat. 


** Mother,”’ said a lady, ‘“‘ whereabouts 
shall I find the State of Matrimon ee 
ied the mother, ‘‘ you will find it among the 





debt at least half a million. 


ited States.” 


sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue; by 
sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a short 
statement of the object of the invention. the necessary papers and 
i and forwarded to the applicant for exe- 
consequent upon a journey 





this description. 
Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, he 


tend sale of od b 
oe ee 


location for su® bh a purpose. 

Papers relati¢ g to patents can be sent to the commissioner ot 
patents, when vn luminous, free of and models sent to the 
collectors of the Oprincipal ports, will come free of ex 


and the subecriber can advised thereof by letter, which in 


to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars; charges 
for other business waneeedees ait be made according to their 
magnitade. J. JAMES GREENOUGH. 


Certificate of Hon. H. L. Ertsworru, Commissioner of Patents. 
et @ Patent Orrsce, Nov. 201rn, 1842. 
r. J.J. 





Mr. G wnt 

. Greenough is also well acquainted wi 

office. ENRY L. ELLSWORTH. 
Rerexences.—Hon. 8 Prentiss, of Vt., U. 8. Hon. J. 

P. Ranaete, of B68, U. 8. House of mer Hon. Joba C. Clark, 

of N. Y., U. 8. House of Rep.; Hon W.Cranch, Chief Justice, 

2 Sa J. W. Hand, 9 Clerk, Patent Office; C. M. 


, Esq., Examiner, » 





American manufacture—under this we prospir. 

EAVER & RICHARDSON, 

made, covered and repaired, in the neatest and moxt durs- 

ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albony, opposite the first Bap- 

tist church. N. B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen at 
short notice. 7 


—Ev kind of letter press 
PRINTI NG. will be done co ender ahah aoa 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best manner and at reasonable 
prices. Business, visiting and wedding cards executed in a supe- 
rior style on an hour's notice. New and fashionable type for 
books and pamphiets; baad bills of every size and style; circulars, 
bill heads, &c. &c. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac- 
ter and responsibility. 

The following local 
on ng ) hg authorized to receive sabserip- 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, New York. 

— Me neg P.P 








est Troy Chas. beg Tarte 

Jecsd J. Deforeat, Schenectady Jobe Williams, Commtet 

acob J. henec lohbr Williams, Cazenovia 
Andrew Hanne; Utica Jas. Goddard, Truxton 
N. G. Brown, Milltown M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
J. M. Brown, Cohoes Lather Moore, hester 
A. H. Bardick, De Ruyter T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo 
E. 'T. Hayden, Geo. Francis, Waterloo 
D. B. Prince. Roma E. G. Chapin, Little Falls 
R. Stone, Ni >. A. Spencer, Canastota 


° . Newark . A. . 
Vinecdotes'sill ewerd sbecriptions and money fi 

w ard » i of ex- 
pense, as the law authorizes them to do, a ahaa 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nics and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


By JOEL MUNSELL, 
No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 








At $1.50 per annum in advance. 
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